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BROM EDUCATION, AS THE LEADING CAUSE, 
THE PUBLIC CHARACTER ITS COLOUR DRAWS; 


HENCE THE PREVAILING MANNERS TAKE THEIR CAST, 
EXTRAVAGANT OR SOBER, LOOSE OR CHASTE. 
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ACCOUNT OF 
THE REV. DR. PALEY. 
(In continuation.) 


AT no time of his life was Dr. Paley a hard 
student according to the common acceptatioi 
of the word, which is used rather to describe 
one who reads, than one who thinks much.— 
His works do not display any very profound or 
extensive acquaintance with books; they are 
valued not for discussing and deciding upon 
the opinions of learned men, but for origina: 
and enlightened reflections on the transactions 
of human life, such as may be supposed to have 
passed before him, or to have come to his know- 
ledge without any laborious inquiry. A mas- 
ter of Greek canons, and an admirer of accents 
would probably have looked with contempt on 
the lterary acquisitions of a man, whose genius 
enabled him to comprehend the most important 
truths, and to teach them with a force and per- 
spicuity which will be sought for in vain in the 
writings of ancient or modern phiiosophers.—- 
In 1770 Dr. Paley left coilege and married — 
He had at first a small benefice in Cumberiand 
then the living of Appleby in Westmoreland, 
worth about 300]. a-yeur; andina short time 
he was promoted to a prebendal stail in the 
cathedral of Cariisie, together with the living 
of Dalston, a pleasant village situated in the 
neighbourhood of tha: city, snd between it and 
Rose-Castle, the seat of the Bishop. In 1782 
on the resignation of Dr. John Law who was 
created an Irish Bishop, he was made arch-dca- 
con of the diocese, and not long afterwards suc- 
ceeded Dr. Burn, the author of the “ Justice 
of the Peace,” &c. in the chancellorship. Ali 
these preferments were bestowed on him ei- 
ther by the bishop of Carlisle or by the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church in which 
Dr. John Law, who was a prebend had the 
leading influence. Men of genius have not 
often experienced such bountiful patronage 
from the friends whom their talents have pro- 
cured them. It was while his residence was 
divided between Carlisle and Dalston, that Dr. 
Paley undertook to write his first and most cel- 
ebrated work, “ The Elements of Moral and 
Pol:tical Philosophy.” 
haps never have been produced by a just confi- 
deuce in his own talents, if that had not been 
aided by the instigations of Dr. John Law ; 
who having, while they were connected togeth- 


er at college, enjoyed frequent opportunities of 


looking into his lectures, had read them with 
the admiration they deserved, and had early 


It would however per- 


into a most useful treatise by the great abilities 

of the author. This he had often suggeste: 

und often urged him to carry it into execution ; 

but Dr. Paley always cbyected the little atten- 

tion that wes paid by the publick to the mos: 

eminent writers on those subjects, and after his 

marriage thought it his duty not to print a book 

that would not be bought. A living theretore 

becoming vacant, Dr. Law gave ii to him on 

receiving a promise that he would consider it 

as acompensation forthe hazard of printing, 
and immediately set about preparing his work 
jor the press. The living was doubtless intend- 
edtobe freely given to him, but his friend might 
justly think it no injurious departure from that 
iutention, to attach a concition to the gilt which 
was so likely to increase its value. In 1785, 
‘“ The Elements of Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy,” appeared. ‘The publick did not hesi- 
tate long about the reception of it. It was read 
with universal admiration, and editions were 
muiltipiied with a rapidity entirely unexpected 
by Dr. Paley. It is decicated to the Bishop oi 
Carlisle, in an address which may be safely pre- 
ferm@thto any compliia ntery composition inthe 
English language. ‘The venerable age of that 
distinguished prelate, his great scrvices to man- 
kind performed in a life devoted to the investi- 
gation of moral and religious truth, and the sig- 
nal and numerous obligations conferred by him 
upon the author, gavea peculiar propriety to 
the dedication, and furnished such a variety, as 
cannot often be found, of nuble and interesting 
topicks. It is unnecessary to add how they are 
treated : the address exhibits one of the great- 
est literary opportunities the most happ'ly en- 
ployed. Itis upon this work that the reputa- 
tion of Dr. Paley is prii.cipally founded, though 
he has exerted the whole force of his mind in 
inany Others ; and its merit is sufficient to es- 
tablish the most illustrious name. It displays a 
Sagacity, a Comprehension and powers of com- 
munication and instruction which were never 
belore so happily united. That indeed which 
distinguishes Dr. Paley from ail other writers 
is the art he possessed oi familiarizing know- 
ledge. He has the solidity of a phiiosopher, 
without his solemnity and reserve ; he has dis- 
encumpered iruth of its schalastick trappings, 
und accommodated it to the commonest under- 
siandings. So greatis his excellence in this 
respect, that it has perhaps’operated against his 
reputation. Because he is intelligible, he i 

thougut to be not profound : for the scholar is 
often least apt to reverence the knowiedge coi 
nis master, whea he most readily apprehends 
his instructions. The political speculations, ii 


not the most valuable par hus work)uire‘cer- 





conceived an idea that they might be expanaea | 


tainly that part in which his talents are most 


eminently displayed. His Observations on the 
Laws and Constitution of this Kingdom shew 
ihat he had imbibed very largely the spirit of 
our jurisprudence, and are founded upon’ en- 
iurged views, such as are rarely taken by those 
who, in the course of their professional stud.es, 
make greater legal acquisitions. 
( To be continued. ) 








MISCELLANEOUS, 





"rom the Monthly Anthology. 
LETTERS TO LEINWHA, 

TEACHER OF MORALITY IN THE RECESSES OF LA- 
TINGUIN, FROM A WANDERER IN THE WEST. 
La TTA SR TE: 

ALTHOUGH the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are slow to confer costly benefits, they are 
by no means deficient in affability or politeness. 
‘Lhere is something so conciliating in their ad- 


dress, so engaging in their smiles, I can now 


almost be pleased with their appearance, and 
tolerate their peculiarities. I even begin to 
think that what at firs? appeared to me kyrnoe 
rance and rudcness, is thé spos pfofouind know- 
ledge of human nature and the most pol'shed 
periection ; what I took te be coldness and in 
difference have now become that prudence and 
caution, which ever atfend true wisdonm.— 
Thanks to that spirit, who has at length con- 
ducted me to u land of philosophers ! to @ iand, 
which I foolishly thought only to exist in the 
imagination of the poet. 

It is scarcely three days since my arrival, and 
I have experienced every mark of atcent cnand 
fondness, which couid have distingu shed a 
friend returning from a far distant country — 
The master of the caravansury where | abice, 
seems SO generousiy interested in eveiy thing 
relating to me, that 1 have actually seen him 
more than once minutely examin ng my effects, 
He has even asked me innumerabie questions 
concerning my kindred, and country ; and wen 
{ told him the loss of my possessions, he seem- 
ed as much distressed as if my poverty had 
been his own ; and he has actually taken it so 
much to his heart, that since that moment I 
have not seen his face in my apartment. Bee 
fore that unhappy information wh ch lias so ex- 
cited his sympathy, he seemed indetutigabie to 
make me forget that { was with strangers ; und 
io realize his friendship, he was not only hiime 
self my constant guest, but introduced others, 
who soon became as joyous end clad as their 
hospitable lord. 
zo0od 


Taey would wis. “me inany 
wishes before they had drunken their 


“qwine,’ ond even continue in my bed chamber 





tili the day had poue. Some of them were of 
so happy and concented a disposition, that they 
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would slumber on the floor till the night was fa 
spent, or entertain me with little stories abou’ 
themselves and their families, so that among sv 
much well disposed company you will naturally 
suppose I cannot retain my melancholy ; and | 
assure you there is nothing I am so enxiou: 
about at present, as the manner in which I shall 
return their civility, and shew them the high 
sense I have of their extraord.nary conduct. 

You know, my friend, in many countries it 
would be thought too much like adulation to 
speak compl ments to a man in his presence ; 
but here, where art has not tettered reason, 
where unnatural refinement has not taught the 
understanding to disguise the feelings of the 
heart, nothing is spoken but the language of 
nature ; they have no cause to conceal their 
real sentiments, and therefore speak as ingenu- 
ously as they think. ‘hey praise the immacu- 
late whiteness of my eyes, (he cerulean hue of 
my feathers, the length of my head, the breadth 
of my feet, the shortness of my stature, and 
beauty of my native language vhich they do 
not understand. When they do this, my heart 
exults in the honour of my country ! 

I am not however alittle surprized at their ap- 
parent want of knowledge concerning other na- 
ticns. When I tel! them there are many millions 
like myself in the kingdom of Latinguin ; when 
I describe our manners and our customs, our 
religion and jurisprudence ; when I describe 
the cenotuphs of Anong-Tong, and the learn- 
ing of its philosophers, they seem los: in admi- 
ration and shout aloud for astonishment. But 
the r knowledge is doubtless of a more valuable 
kind. Whilst ochers have been balancing the 
scules of empires, settling the disputes of Eu- 





rope, and lumbering their minds with the his- | 


tory and affairs of nations which they have no 
need to meddle with, they have been attentive 
to the.r own interest. Whilst some have been 
scrutinizing foreign cabinets and prophesying 
the fell or elevation of a minister, perplexing 
themselves wth victories, invasions, illumina- 
tions, and slaughter, hey have never deviated 
from their own path, nor thought of any thing 
but what related tothemselves. The death ofa 


Latinguin for two days, and darkened the very 
atmosphere with monuments and “ mauso- 
leums” would here (disinterested and serene 
nition!) only excite the repetition of some 
moral sentiment, occasion a slight inquisitive- 


ness concerning the attitude in which he expir- | 


ed, whether he retained his senses in death, 
and to whom he has disposed his estate. Hap- 
py are they who have overcome the restless- 
ness of curiosity, and learnt to render their sym- 
pathy and feelings subservient to philosophy 
and reason |... Farewell. 

aie 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The following Allegory is extracted from the first 
vol. of the Works of Mr. Fohn Howe, a ceicbrated 
noi.-conformist minister, who wrote in the seventeenth 
The extract is made from a piece entitled, 





century. 


«THE LIVING TEMPLE.” 


** THAT he hath withdrawn himself, and left this 
temple desolate, we have many sad and plain proofs 
The stately ruins are yisible to every eye ; 


before us. 





and bear in their front this doleful inscription: HERE 
2UD ONCE DWELT. Enough appears of the ad 
uirable trame and sivucture of, the soul of»man, & 
wow that the Divine Presence did sometime reside 
wit; more than enough of vicious detormity, to pro 
claim that he is now retued and gone. The lamps are 
caunct, the altar overturned ; the light and love ai 
uow vanished, which did the one shine, with so heay 
cily brightness, the other burn with so pious tervou: 
ihe golden cundlesuck is displaced, and thrown awa. 
.§ a useless thing, to make room for the throne of th 
Prince of darkness. ‘The sacred incense which sei: 
rolling up in clouds its rich perfumes, «re exchange 
ior @ poisonous hellish vapour ;. and here is, instead vu. 
a sweet savour, a stench. The comely order of thi- 
house is turned allinto confusion. The beauties o 
holiness, into noisome impurities. The house of pray - 
er to a den of thieves, and that of the worst and most 
horrid kind ; for every lust is a chief, and every thet: 
sacrilege ; continual rapime and robbery are commit- 
ted upon hely thmgs. ‘Lhe noble powers which werc 
designed andfdedicated to divine contemplation and ce 
light, ave alienzted to the service of the mst despica- 
ble idols, and employed into vilest intuitions arid em- 
braces ; to behold and admire lying vanities, to in- 
dulge and cherish lust and wickedness. What have 
not the enemies done wickedly in the sanctuary ! 
How have they broken down the carved work there 
of, and that two with axes and hammers; the noise 
whereot were not to be heard in building, much less 
in demolishing this sacred trame. Look upon the frag 
ments of that curious sculpture, which once adorne« 
the palace of that great king, the reliques of commoi, 
notions, the lively prints of some undetaced truth, the 
fair ideas of things, the yet legible precepts that re 
late to practice. Behold! with what accuracy the 
broken pieces show these to have been engraven by 
the finger of God, and how they now lie torn and 
scattered, one in this dark corner, another in that, bu- 
ried in heaps of dirt and rubbish. ‘There is not now 
a system, an entire table of coherent truths to be 
found, or a frame of holiness, but some shivered par 
cels. And if any, with great toil and labour, apply 
themselves to draw out here one piece, and there an- 
other, and set them together, they serve rather to 
show how exquisite the divine workmanship was in 
the original composition, than for present use, to the 
excellent purposes for which the whole was designed. 
Some pieces agree and own one another; but how 
soon are our enquiries and endeavours nonplussed and 
superceded ! How many attempts have been made, 
since that fearful fall and ruin of this fabrick, to com- 
pose again the truchs of so many kinds into their dis- 
tinct orders, and make up frames of science, or uscful 
knowledge ! and after so many ages, nothing is fin- 
ished in any one kind. Sometimes truths are misplac- 


| ed, and what belongs to one kind is transferred to an- 
great man, which would have hung the arms of | 
any other nation in black, rung every bell in | 


ee 





other, where it will not fitly match ; sometimes false- 
hood inserted, which shatters and disturbs the whole 
frame. And whatis, with much fruitless pains, done 
by one hand, is dashed in pieces by another ; and it is 
the work ofa following ageto sweep away the fine. 
spun cobwebs ofa former. And those truths which 
are of greatest use, though not most out of sight, 
are least regarded; their tendency and design are 
overlooked, or they are so loosened and torn off, that 
they cannot be wrought in, so as to take hold of the 
soul; but hover as faint ineffectual notions, fiat sig- 
nily nothing. Its very fundamental powers are shaken 
and disjointed, and their order towards one another 
confounded and broken. So that what is judged con- 
siderable is not considéred ; what is recommended as 
eligible and lovely, is not loved and chosefi. Yea, the 
truth which is after Gedliness is not so much disbe- 
lieved as hated, heid in unrighteousness ; and shines 
as too feeble a light, in that malignant darkness which 
comprehends it not. You come, amidst all this con- 
fusion, as into the ruined palace of some great Prince, 
in which you see, here the fragments of a noble pillar, 
there the shattered pieees of some curious imagery ; 
and all lying neglected and useless amongst heaps of 
dirt. He that invites you to take a view of the soul 
of man, gives you but such another prospect, and doth 
but say to you, BEHOLD THE DESOLATION ' 
all things rude and waste. So that should there’ be 
eny pretence to the Divine Presence, it might be said, 








If God be here, why is it thus ! The faded glory, the 
darkness, the disorder, the impurity, the decayed 
state in all respects of this Temple, too plainly show, 
che great inhabitant is gone.” | 


—-.sa3)s— 


Mr. WILBERFORCE has obtained some ce- 
iebrity from his reiigious publication ; thedoc- 
trine is however considered as too Calvinistick, 
snd Goes not therefore perfectly suit the liber- 
ity of English divines. I do not mean to dis- 
cuss the orthodoxy, or expedience of his sen- 
uments. He may be an exceilent theologian ; 
ne certainly is a most miserable parliamentary 
orator. His figure is awkward and his stature 
smali. He dresses very negligentiy, and iooks 
more like a petty journeyman tailior, than a 
dig nified representative of a British parliament. 
He loves to hear himself tuik; but unfortu- 
lately his hearers are not much pleased w th 
ulm, and thereiore his long preaching affords 
aN Opportunity to take a iounge in the lobby, or 
a Gish of teain the cofice-room. Sometimes 
he is not treated thus indifferently well; when 
ihe orator is tedious, as he oiten is, the mem- 
bers begin to scrape and sneeze and hum geutly, 
and biow their noses, and though Wilberiorce 
says, * I have neurly done,” and though the 
speaker calls, “order in the house, order at 
the bar, order in the gallery,” yet the noises 
still continue ; the low vo:ce of the honourzble 
member is scarceiy distinguishabie: his di- 
minutive, lean figure wriggles about ; he twists 
his old hat ; he says, ¥ Mr. Speaker,” and sits 
down mortified and impotently revengetui— 
Mr. Pitt’s tall form then rises in majesty ; the 
house is mute as a church at midn ght ; the 
oration commences in simplicity, continues in 
a regular flow, increases in dignity, grandeur, 
ad force, concludes with mighty energy and 
irresistible effect; his iriends are astonished, 
and his foes are confounded. 








CHARACTERISTICS. 





MAXIMILIAN THE FIRST, 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
Failed in general in ali his proj. cis for want of mo- 
ney. This procured him the title ot Poco-denario, or 
Lack-money. He had that high opinion of the power 
and resources of the kingdom of France, that he used 
to say, too strongly perhaps, ‘ If 1 was God, and had 
two sons, the first should be God, and the second the 
King of France.” 
MARTIN LUTHER. 

This intrepid Reformer was of a most violent and 
savege temper. Melancthon, the gentle Melancthon, 
used to say, that he had often received some pretty vi- 
olent slaps on the face from him. He wis, however, 
one day tempted to cry out : 


Rege animum Luthere tuum, cui cetera parent. 
Luther, whose power all other things confess, 
Thy savage temper O for once repress ! 


When some of Luther's friends endeavored to dis- 
suade him from attending the Diet at Wornis, lest 
Charles the Fifth should violate the safe-conduct he 
had given him, Luther spiritedly replied, «* Were ev- 
ery tile upon every house at Worms to become « Dev- 
il, I would go there.” He made his entrance into that 
city on horseback, singing a hymn of which he mice 
both the words and the music, which begins, “* God 
is my strong fortress.” 

Melsncthon said of Luther, ‘* Pomeranus is a 
grammiarian, and explains the force of words ; I am 
« logician, stating the connection ‘and arguments : Jus- 
us Jones is an orator, and speaks cGpieusly and elo- 
quently ; but Luther is a miracle amongst men.— 
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Whatever he says, whatever he writes, pierces into 
the very soul, and leaves wonderful things behind it 
in the hearts of men.” 

Erasmus said of Luther, that God had bestowed 
upon mankind so violent a physician, in consequence 
of the magnitude of their diseases. : 

Luther’s person was so imposing, that an assassin, 
who had gained admittance into his chamber to pistol 
him, declared that he was so terrified at the dignity 
and sternness of his manner, and at the vivacity and 
penetration that sparkled in his eyes, that he was im- 
pelled to desist from his horrid purpose. 

GONSALVO, 

THE GREA' CAPTAIN, 
Was a man of great presence of mind. When in some 
mutiny among his troops, one of the soldiers presented 
his halberd to his breast, he gently turned it aside 
with his hand. * Comrade, suid he, take care that<n 
playing with that weapon, you do not wound your 
General.” On some other mutiny for want of pay, on 
Gonsalvo’s expressing his inability to give it to them, 
one of the soldiers advanced to him, and said in a men- 
acing tone, ‘ General, deliver up your daughter to 
us, and then we can pay ourselves.” The General af- 
fecting not to hear him amidst the clamours of the 
troops, took no notice of it at the Lime, but in the night 
he took care to have him apprehended, and had hun 
hung from a window from which all the army might 
see the body. 

Gonsulvo took Naples by storm in the year 1503 ; 
and when some of his soldiers expressed their disap- 
probation at not having had « sufficient share in the 
spoil of that rich city, Gonsalvo nobly replied, “1 will 
repair your bad fortune ; goto my apartments, take 
there all you can find, I give it all into your hands.” 
Gonsulvo, for some time before he died, retired to a 
convent ; giving us a reason for his conduct, that there 
should be some time for serious refiection between the 
life of a soldier and his death. 

| BENVENUTO CELLINL 

The vanity of mankind often makes them imagine 
that they possess something peculiar to themselves, 
and unknown to other less favoured mortals. Lord 


Herbert of Cherbury fancied that the emanations of 


his body were highly perfumed. The celebrated sculp- 
tor Cellini supp%sed that he had about his person an 
irradiation of a very extraordinary kind. 

* From the very moment,” says he,.in the very en- 
tertaining Life written by himself, ‘that I beheld this 
phenomenon (a dream which he supposed to be some- 
thing supernature!) there appeared—strange to relate ! 
a resplendant light over my head, which has display- 
ed itself conspicuously to all to whom I have thought 

roper to shew it, but they are very few. This shin- 
ing light is to be seen in the morning over my shad- 
ow, till two o’clock in the afternoon, and it appewrs to 
the greatest advantage when the grass is moist with 
dew: itis likewise visible in the evening at sun sct. 
This phenomenon I took notice of when I wes at Paris, 
because the air is exceedingly clear in that climate, 
so that I could distiaguish it there much plainer than 
in Italy, where the mists are much more frequent ; 
but I can see it even there, and shew it to others, 
though not to so much advantage as in France.” 

The hyp is supposed to be a disorder peculiar to 
Englishmen, and hardly ever seen to advantage unless 
amidst the fogs and damps of our humid climate.— 
Ccllini however, in his Life, describes an instance of it 
in the person of the Constable of the Casile of St. An- 
gelo, which mocks any thing that Cheyne or Mande- 
ville have ever recorded. ‘ 

‘‘ The Constable,” says he, ‘had annually a certain 

eriodical disorder ; and when the fit came upon him, 
he was talkafie toan excess. Every year he had some 
different whim. One time he conceited himself met- 
amorphosed into a pitcher of oil; another time he 
thought himself a frogpand began to leap like that an- 
imal; another time he imagined that he was dead, 
and it was found necessary to humour his imagination 
by making a sham burying; sometimes he fancied 
himself a bat, and when he went a wialkins he would 
make such noises as bats make, and he used strange 
gestures with his body, as if he were going to fly.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘* The Warriour’s Return ; and other poems by Mrs. 
Opie,” is published by Inskeep & Bradiord, of New- 
York, and for sale in this city, price One Dollar.—To 
those who have read the “ Simple Tades” of this ad- 
mired author, we need not say that any production of 
her pen abounds in an engaging simplicity, interesting 
description, and irresistible pathos. To those who 
have not, we do say that these poems possess the 
above qualities in singular exuberance. They are suf- 
ficient to rescue our poetick age from the charge of 
universal affectation and empty glitter. The structure 
of the poetry is afways harmonious and generally cor- 
rect; the sentiments pure and elevated ; the princi- 
ples strictly moral and sublime, and the sullies of im- 
agination which give life and spirit to the whole, are 
always regulated by a sound judgment and a correct 
taste. In our next we shall present our readers with 
a specimen of the poetry which has so much pleas- 
ed us. 

** Marmion—A Tale of Flodden Field,” by Walter 
Scott, author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, is also 
published. We have not perused this work, but 
from the reputation cf the author, and the terms of 
approbation in which it has been noticed by reviews 
of celebrity, we presume it will not diminish the au- 
thor’s claim to a niche in the Temple of Poetry...... 
While Montgomery, Opie, Grahame, Southey, and 
Scott are remembered, we may well exclaim,—* the 
age of Poetry is not gone.” 

In the press at Baltimore, “ Poetick Trifles, by John 
Henry Mills, Comedian.” At Philadelphia, «* Herd- 
man on the management of Infants, and the treatment 
of their diseases,”—also “* Poems by Hugh Down- 
man,” from the sixth edition. 








MARRIED, 

At Troy, Mr. Noble Cuningham, to Miss Rachel 
Hoyt, both of Watervliet.—At Schenectady, Mr. Nich- 
olas Van Patten, to Miss Eliza Valkinburgh.—At 
Charlestown, Mr. Chollet Cady, to Miss Patty Van- 
dervier.—At Florida, Capt. George Smith, to Miss 
Sally Cady.—At Manlius, Mr. Gergit Lansing, jun. of 
this city, to Miss Harriet Hopkins oP Hebinee At 
Tully, Mr. Seymour Trowbridge, to Miss Meriam 


Nichols. —At Kingston, Mr. Stephen Van Keuren, to ¥ 


Miss Catherine Mastin.—At Shawangunk, Mr. Thom- 
as Bruyn, to Miss Cornelia Louw.—At Canandaigua, 
“Mr. Samuel W. Phelps, to Miss Lydia Paine, both of 
Ohio.—At New-York, Mr. Jonn W. Brown, to Miss 
Hulda White, of Shrewsbury; Mr. William Bath- 
gate ily “Miss Sarah Corsar, of Westchestgg; Mr. 
Thomas March, to Miss Mary Ann Sands, rook- 
lyn ; Doet. Joseph Bloodgood, to Miss Hetty Cock , 
Capt. Stephen S. Clay, to Miss Mary Wood; John J. 
Bradford, to Miss Hannah Wregg. 
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21D, 

In this city, Mrs. E.izanera Mumrorp, former- 
ly of Newport, (R. 1.) in the 91st year of her age. 

At Troy, Mrs. Mary Salisbury, wife of Capt. Amos 
Salisbury, At. S3.—At Hudson, Mrs. Nancy Frisbee, 
At. 55.— At Seneca, Mr. Caleb B. Gardner.—At N. 
York, Mr. John B. Reid, At. 18, son of Mr? John 
R. of Westchester; Mr. Edward Johpson, At. 50 ; 
Mr. William C. Mumford, merchant, of New-Orleans 
—Mrs. Ann Campbell, wife of Mr. Alewander-C 4t. 
28; Miss Rebecca Allen, At. 23:-=-At Batavia, N. Y. 
while on a tour, surveyifig;’Mr. Samuel Moore, At. 


' 40, of Salisbury, Conn.-+At his seat in Bristol, R.I 





onthe 17th ult. in the 53d year of:his ape, Benjamin 
Bourn, Esq. one of the late Judges of the Circuit Court 
of the U. S.—ACroton, on the 10th inst. in the 87th 
yearofvher age) Mrs. Joanna Van Courtlandt, the wife 
of the hon. Pierre Van Courtlandt, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of this state —At Bristol, (Eng.) Lady Har- 
riet Oliver, wife of Thomas Oliver, Esq. formerly Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts.—Lady Bath, consort of Sir 
James Pulteney, is dead at the age of 41. She pos- 
sessed larger estates real and personal, than almost 
any individual in England. 
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JUST PRINTED, 
And for sale by Van Benruursen S&S Woon, 
And at the diflerent BooksStores in this city, 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
CAMP iui; TING, 
Holden by the Meruopisrs, in Pittsfield, in June 
1808—by a Spectator. ( Price 1s.) 
October 8, 1808. 


MUSIC SCHOOL. 

T HE subscriber respectfully informs, that he has 

established a MUSIC SCHOOL at Mr. Skin- 
ner’s Correr-Houss, in Green-Street, where those 
Young Gentlemen who wish to be taught the know- 
ledge of playing the German Fiute, will be in- 
structed on Friday and Saturday evening in each week, 
He will also give private lessons if required. 

GEORGE KINSELA. 





Albany, Oct. 1, 1808. 


VAN BEN THUYSEN & WOOD, 
At No. 19, Court-Street, have now for sale, 


TICKTES! 


HALVES. JuARTERS “IGHTHS, 
IN BLACK-RIVER LOTTERY, No. 2. 


Which commences drawing, in the city of New- 
York, on the second Tuesday of April next. 


EVENING SCHOOL, 


T HE Subscriber respectfully informs his employ. 
ers and the citizens in general, that he will open 
an EVENING SCHOOL, at his Scuoot-Room, No. 
25, Washington-Street, on Monday, the 3d of Gctober 
next, from six to nine o’clock, five evenings in each. 
week, for the instruction of Youth of both sexes, in 
English Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, Book- Keeping, 
Geography with the use of Maps, Euclid’s Elements, 
Plane, Oblique and “pherical Trigonometry, Mensura- 
tion, Gauging, Surveying, Navigation, Algebra, &c. 

Lectures will be delivered to the Students on the 
different branches which they learn. The strictest 
order will be observed, and none admitted but such as 
will conduct themselves with propriety. 


TERMS PER QUARTER—PER MONTA. 








Writing, 


Dolls. 2 Dolls. 1 
Writing & Arithmetic, 2 50 1 
Writing, Arithmetic, and , 
English Grammar, 1 25 
Book-Keeping, 4, 9 
Mathematics, 5 9 


THO. ENNIS. 


“Pp There are a few vacant seats inthe D  § hoaf. 
>r APae 
VANEGAR. 
INE Transparent CIDER VINEGAR— 
also, White and Red WINE VINEGAR, 
of a superior quality, Manufactured by the sub- 
scriber, and always for sale in large or small 
quantities—warranted free from putrid slops, 
such as distiller’s, brewer’s, and sugar-house 
drugs, &c. which will acidulate and assume the 
appearance of Vinegar for a time, but will soon 
become putrid and very unwholesome, as it cons 
tains none of that pure air, or fixed salts, pecue 
liar to Vinegar made of good Cideror Wine. 
> JOHN BRYAN, 


No. 17, Court, & corner of Court Ce Beaver-streets 
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THE WINTER’S NIGHT. 


THE thick’ning shades of night appear ; 
Hoarse breathes the wint’ry storm afar ; 

Hark ! from the sea-beat shore I hear 
The din of elemental war ! 


Fierce on my roof the rattling hail 
Its glassy flood tremendous pours, 

The tempest bellows in the vale, 
Aloud the bending forest roars ! 


Yet, while convulsive Nature’s groan 
Rocks Earth upon her trembling poie, 

A smile, dear girl, from thee alone, 
Imparts calm sunshine to my soul. 


No wealth have I, nor fuine, nor pow’r, 
(Though rch enough, if lov’d by thee, ) 

Yet thousands, in this dreadful hour 
Would give all these to fare like me. 


What numbers on the troubled deep, 
Remote from triends, from kindred dear, 
For wives belov’d despairing weep, 
For chiklren drop the bitter tear. 


Safe, shelter’d from the dismal storm, 
Love’s chastest sweets my breast inspire, 
While, in my cot so snug and warm, 
We sit around the cheerful fire. 


Wow throbs my heart with purest joy, 
While, mid these scenes of mutual bliss, 

With cherub smiles, our infant boy 
Implores the fond maternal kiss. 


O'! let me clasp thee to my breast, 
And meet aftection’s cheering smile ; 
In chaste endearments lull to rest 
My cares, my sorrows, and my toil. 


We’'il trim the brisk enliv’ning fire, 
Nor dread the wind that round us blows ; 
And sleep shall bid our thoughts retire 
Yo pleasing dreams, or soft repose. 
LORENZO. 
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THE SEASONS MORALIZED ; 
BY THE REV. DR. DWIGHT. 


BEHOLD the changes of the skies, 
And see the circling seasons rise ; 
He».ce iet the moral truth refin’d, 
Improve the beauty of the mind. 


Winter, late with dreary reign, 

Rul’d the wide unjoyous plain ; - 
Gloomy storms with solemn roar 

Shook the hoarse resounding shere. 


Sorrow cast her sadness round, 
Lite and joy forsook the ground, 
Desth with wild imperious sway, 
B. de th’ expiring world decay. 


Now cast around thy raptur’d eyes, 
And see the beauteous spring arise, 
See, flow’rs invest the hills again, 

And streams re murmur o’er the plain. 


} 


Hark, hark, the joy-inspiring grove 
Echoes to the voice of love ; 

B.ulmy gales the sound prolong, 
Wafting round the woodland song. 


Such the scenes our life displays, 
Swiftiy fleet our rapid days ; 

‘The hour that rolls for ever on 

Tells us our years must soon be gone. 


Sudden, Death with mournful gloom 
Sweeps us downwards to the tomb ; 
Life and health and joy decay, 
Nature sinks and dies away. 


But the soul in gayest bloom, 
Disdains the bondage of the tomb; 
Ascends above th: clouds of even, 
And raptur’d hails her natuuve heaven 











Youth and peace, and beauty there 

For ever dance around the year ; 

An endless joy invests the pole, 

And streams of ceaseless pleasure roll : 


Light and joy and grace divine, 
With bright and lasting glory shine, 
Jchovah’s smiles, with heav’nly ray, 
Diffuse a clear unbounded day. 








SKETCHES. 





ANODYNE FOR THE SPLEEN. 


AN old writer, remarkable both by the wis- 
dom of his thoughts and the oddity of their ex- 
pression, observes, that the way to prevent this 
distemper, end to cure it when it lies in the 
mind, is not to be over-cxpeciing. If we take 
it amiss, that our acquaintances are not always 
ready to solicit our business, to study our incli- 
nations, and to compliment our humour, we are 
likely to have ur. enough. ‘To look for so 
obiiging a world, as this comes to, is to miscal- 
culate extremely. When all is done, most 
people will love themseives best. Therefore, 
we should not be surprised, when we see them 
prefer their own interest, break a jest at our 
cost, or raise themselves by our depression.— 
Itis possibile they may only make reprisals, 
and return our own usage uponus. However, 
it is good not to build too much upon the fair- 
ness of others. More especially ;—those, who 
would be eisy, must not be nice in trivial mat- 
ters, nor insist on punctual-ties in behaviour, 
nor be afflicted at the omission of a little cere- 
mony. All people do not love to be tied down 
to forms, nor to walk in trammels. If a man 
values regard, he needs not ask the company ; 
he may give it himself, if he pleases. These 
disputes commonly disorder none but weak and 
fantastic minds, who have taken a surfeit of 
prosperity ; and snce God has sent them no 
crosses, they are resolved to make some out of 
their own indiscretion. He, that would live at 
ease, should always put the best construction 
on business and conversation. He should not 
always suppose, that there was malice, or con- 
tempt, meant him in every action he does not 
understand To interpret up to this rigour 
will make him always upon the fret, which is 
the way to be neither just to ourselves, nor kind 
to others. 


DESPAIR. 

DESPAIR, as it respects the business and 
events of life, is an uneasy and impolitic pas- 
sion. It antedates a misfortune, and /orments 
aman 6 fore his time. It spreads a gloominess 
upon the soul, and makes her live in a dungeon 
beyoog the notion of pre-existence. reys 
upon vitals, like the vulture of Prometheus, 
and eats out the heart of ail other satisfactions. 
it cramps the powers of nature, cuts the sinews 
of enterprize, and gives being to many cross 
accidents, which otherwise would never hap- 
pen. To believe a busiuess impossible is the 
way to make itso. How many feasible projects 
have miscarried by despondency, and been 
strangled in the birth by a cowardly imagina- 
tion! Beside, despair makes a despicable fig- 
ure, and descends from a mean orig nal. It is 
the offspring of fear, of laziness and impatience. 
It argues a defect of spir'ts and resolution ; and 
often-times of honesty _190.——e' Such an expece 
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tation,” says a timid adventurer)“ will never 
come to pass; therefore I will give it.upand 
go and fret myself.”"—-How do you know that ? 
Can you see the utmost limits of nature, and 
are you acquainted with all the powers in be- 
ing ? Is it so easy to pronounce on all the alter- 
ations of time and accident, and to foretel how 
strangely the a balance of force and inclination 
may be turned ‘While the object of my en- 
deavour is fair and defensible, I would not quit 
my hold, as long as itis within the reach of 
Omnipotence. I would not dispair, unless I 
knew the irrevocable decree was past; unless 
1 saw my misfortune recorded in the book of 
fate, and signed and sealed by necessity. 
HOPE. 

WHILE there is life, there may be hope ; 
and if so, it is prudence not to desert it. Hope 
is a vigorous principle. It is furnished with 
light and heat to advise and execute. It sets 
the headand the heart on work, and animates a 
man to do his utmost. Thus by perpetual push- 
ing and assurance it puts a difficulty out of 
countenance, and makes a seeming impossibil- 
ity give way. At the worst, if the success hap - 
pens to fail, it is clear gain, as long as it lasts — 
It keeps the mind easy and expecting ; and fenc- 
es oif anxiety and spleen. It is sometimes so 
sprightly and rewarding a quality, that the 
pleasure of expectation exceeds that of fruition. 
It refines the richness, and paints beyond the 
“fe. When the reality is thus outshined by the 
imagination, success is a kind of disappoint- 
ment; and To HOPE IS BETTER THAN TO HAVE. 
Beside, hope has a creditable complexion : it 
throws a generous contempt on ill usage, and 
looks like a handsome defiance of a misfor- 
tune ;—as il one were to say——“* You are some- 
what troublesome now ; but I shali conquer you 
afterwords.”—-Thus aman makes an honoura- 
ble exit, if he does nothing farther. His heart 
beats against the enemy, when he is just expir- 
ing, and discharges the last fudse in the fuce of 
deuth. 





—_—— 


Orawing choot. 

Mr. LEMET, — 
AVING opened his Daawine Scnoon, 
at Mrs. THOMPSON’s, for the instruc- 
tion of her Scholars ; respectfully informs, that 
Young Ladies who do not belong to her School 
can attend there to receive Lessons, from 2 to 6 
o'clock, yp. m om Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day.—He has also opened a School fer Young 
Gentlemen, at Messrs. I. & G. HUTTON’s, 

corner of Beaver, and Court-Streeta. 





Albany Bathing-House. 
T HE subscriber has opened his BATHS, at No 8, 
Green-street, where Ladies and lemen may 
be accommodated with Warm and Cofl Baths, from 
6 o’clock in the morning to-9 in the evening. He has 
also an excellent Shower-Barts, and a very light 
portable Bath, for the accomodation of those whe 
wish to bathe at their own roome. ; : 
D. M‘DONALD. 





Albany, Fune 30, 1808. 


ALBANY: 
PUBLISHED BY 
VAN BENTHUYSEN & WOOD, 
At their Book-Store and Qtlice, No. 19, Court-Strect: 
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